








To the oppressed and subjugated peoples 
of Europe: “Yield not an inch. Keep your 
souls clean from all contact with the Nazi. 
Make them feel, even in their fleeting hour 
of brutish triumph, that they are moral out- 
casts of mankind. Help is coming. Mighty 
forces are arming in your behalf. Have faith. 
Have hope. Deliverance is sure.”—WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of England, in 

his International radic 
broadcast, amplifying the 


/ Atlantic conference with 
Sy) President Roosevelt. 
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For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 
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A war has flarea up and died down since our last stated 
meeting. Though shooting may cease, victors face pro- 
tracted siege of sabotage. Irani resent British domina- 
tion ; will do all they can to hamper them. 

Invasion is old story to these peoples. In World War I, 
the Turks (then aligned with Central Powers) and Rus- 
sians used neutral Persia (Iran) as battleground. 

It is safe to assume armistice terms will include agree- 
ment to expel Nazi agents (but actual expulsion is an- 
other problem!) and grant Britain and Russia free move- 
ment of troops and supplies. 

This concerted action now opens two Southern supply 
lines to Russia—a water route thru Persian gulf; a land 
route thru Baghdad. Move further protects Russian 
“back-door” from Axis attack across Black Sea or thru 
Turkey. Also impresses upon Japan that British are ready 
for action in Asia. 

British went into Iran on basis of an agreement signed 
with Persian gov’t twenty-two years ago this month, to 
maintain order and develop resources of country. Britain’s 
contention that Nazi “tourists” were disturbing element 
threatening security of her interests, was of course a pre- 
tex—and a very welcome one. It was obvious, from day 
Germany invaded Russia, that Britain must get into Iran, 
if not to aid Russia, at least to guard oil from Nazi usur 
pation. 

British-Russian gains are evident. Losses must be reck 
oned, too. Allies now invite hostile action from neutral 
Turkey. Turks don’t like this Iran move for several rea- 
sons. It splits the Turkey-Iran-Afghanistan “bargaining 
bloc.” Turkey will now be more receptive to Germany. 
Any movement of troops and supplies into or thru Tran 
will aggravate Britain’s troubles with the Arab world. 





- — What will Hitler do in answer to British- 
Russian move in Iran? We think he is not likely to 
do anything immediately. Much may depend upon 
Turkish attitude. Hitler will not fight for overland 
route; use of Straits. He lacks oil; supply facilities. 
‘f these “courtesies” come as free gift, he may send 
moderate force against British to disrupt supply lines. 


We think it more probable that, when and if German 
forces reach Eastern extremity of Black sea, Hitler will 
seek Turkish “permission” to use these waters for drive 
on Caucasus, in desperate effort to gain quick oil. From 
Black sea bases, Nazi bombers could attack British sup- 
ply line and bases on Persian gulf. German troops gather- 
ing in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece are probably diver- 
sions for psychological effect on Turks and, indirectly, 
British. 


FRANCE: Action of deputies in organizing Anti- 
Petain bloc is significant, but not immediately important. 
Little this group can do beyond voicing protest. Mass 
riots will presently die down, due to inability of leaders 
to take really effective action. Isolated sabotage will con- 
tinue, but death penalty will curb wholesale violations. 





Quote 
prophesies... 


England faces dire shortage of industrial 
manpower. And, despite glowing reports and 
propaganda pictures in American papers, 
comparatively few women are going into 
British factories and shops. Many who en- 
roll quit in a short time. Thousands of other 


women and girls say they will work only 
when forced to do so. 


Under Essential Works order, Ministry of 
Labor has full powers to draft any individ- 
ual into essential industries. We forecast 
increased exercise of this emergency power 
to sustain flow of war materiel. 

Also think it probable England will seek 
to recruit certain types of trained men from 
the States, conducting campaign with min- 
imum publicity. 





| »++— From Quore, May 3, 1941: //itler wants to oust 
Petain, or shear him of authority, and restore Laval; 
but Laval is a marked man and fears assassination. 

JAPAN: Present cabinet is fire-eating in national- 
istic sense, but not unmindful of economic considerations. 
No real solution to Japan’s pressing problems with U. S.- 
British trade cut off. Prince Konoye will not break with 
U. S. If worst comes, he'll resign. 





President’s action in forming Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board (SPAB) is cumbersome compromise 
with critics who seek unified control. Looks like last year’s 
model with extra chromium trim ; actually, not so simple 
as that. Prompted by feud between Knudsen’s Office of 
Production Management (OPM) and Henderson’s Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply (OPACS), 
which now becomes OPA, with civilian activities taken 
over by OPM supply division. 

Many ramifications, but intent is that civilian requisi- 
tions will be further subordinated to armament needs. 
Master Board (SPAB) gives New Dealers clear ma- 
jority over industrial faction. Partial victory for Hender- 
son over Knudsen, who will now stick to armament pro- 
duction, while Henderson dictates consumer supplies and 
prices. Credit plan to President’s friend, Judge Rosenman. 


+ +«— Thailand’s For- 

eign Minister, says she 

will adhere to policy 

of “friendliness for all” a 

—a good trick, unless ~~ 1s 


Someone sneaks m a . 
trump. Publisher. 














Quote 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGRICULTURE—Machinery 


The flame thrower, one of the most 
destructive weapons in modern war, 
has been put to constructive use in 
Alabama, cultivating cotton. The con- 
traption is mounted on a tractor and 
shoots out four jets of flame, subject- 
ing grass and cotton to one-fifteenth- 
of-a-second treatment of 2,200-degree 
heat. Thinbladed grass and weeds are 
killed; the thicker stalk distributes 
the heat so no portion is burned. For 
$10 the machine can be built for a 
one-mule plow, making this type of 
cultivation figure at only 10 cents an 
acre.—Business Week, 8-16-'41. 


ARMY—Ammunition 

Since blank ammunition, even for 
small arms, is rarely used in maneu- 
vers of the U. S. Army, recruits are not 
familiar with the explosive sounds 
to which soldiers are subjected on the 
battlefield. For the psychological ad- 
justment of the troops to these nerve- 
fraying sounds of actual combat, films 
are being made in which the cacoph- 
ony of guns and bombs will be 
realistic, as will be all the other hor- 
rifying sound impacts of war.—Con- 
densed from New York Times, 8-17-41. 


ARMY—Language 

During the 165 years of its exist- 
ence, the United States has called 
men to the colors approximately once 
in each generation. Again, the national 
vocabulary has taken on a decided 
military flavor. But the words of war 
are not new; they are as old as war 
itself. This article will give 
you the origins of many of the words 
that make up our terminology of war. 

Artillery—This word of French 
origin once meant to fortify, equip. 
Later, designated archery. Still later, 





you on that?” 


“I do not advocate our entrance 
into war. On the other hand, if 
Hitler strikes as a result of our 
pursuing perfectly legitimate poli- 
cies, | certainly would, if | were 
directing the forces of the United 
States, strike back.— WENDELL 
L. WILLKIE, in private correspond: 
ence. 


“oe ” 


“if Americans cannot find some- 
thing in American institutions 
which they prize collectively 
above the interests, personalities, 
and social programs which divide 
them, the United States of Ameri- 
ca is doomed at some time in the 
not distant future to go the way of 
France.—Pror. RaLtpn Barton. 


“ ” 


“One day ... it will fall upon 
the New World to uphold and 
defend the civilization which has 
already begun to decay in the Old. 
And only by Union will that be ac- 
complished.”—Simon Borivar, 100 
years ago, quoted by FREDERICK 
E. Hasier, President, Pan-Ameri- 
can Society. 


Ty ” 
| never saw an Army that would 


not vote to go home.—Bnrica.-Gen. 
Lewis B. HERSHEY. 





any contrivance for hurling missiles. 
The historic Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of London, originally was an or- 
ganization of archers. 

Barrage — (pronounced buh-rRanzn) 
—This word was taken from the 
French phrase tir de barrage, a bar- 
rier or curtain of artillery fire. 

Barracks—Has its origin in the 
Latin barra, a bar. Originally, a bar- 
rack was a hut made from branches 
of trees, and used as temporary shel- 
ter during a siege. 

Battalion—This word, as does the 
word battle, comes from the Latin 
battalia, which meant training exer- 
cises given to soldiers and gladiators. 

Bayonet—Gets its name from the 
French city of Bayonne, where the 
first bayonets were made. 

Bivouac—Comes from the German 
beiwache, meaning a nearby watch or 
guard. 

Brass Hats—This is slang for mili- 
tary officers of high rank. British 
soldiers coined this phrase during 
World War I. It is an allusion to the 
gold braid worn on the caps of senior 
officers in the British army. 

Cannon—From the French canon, 
and originally from the Latin canna, 
a pipe or reed. Large guns have been 
called cannons since about 1500 A.D. 

Canteen—From the French, cantine, 
which meant originally a bottle case, 
and later a small shop or cellar where 
refreshments are sold. 

Captain—This is derived from the 
Latin word capuf, meaning head. 
Hence, head or chief of a military 
unit. 

Cavairy—Evolved from the French 
cavalerie, troops of horsemen. 

Chaplain—Comes from the capella 
or cape of St. Martin of Tours, which 
was preserved by the early Kings of 
France, and taken to wars. 
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Rumors Peril Britain 
By RAYMOND CLAPPER 

I find London not as grim as I had 
expected, but on the contrary con- 
fident if not even buoyant. There 
exists what newspapers call a “lull 
psychology,” which one paper de- 
scribes as Britain’s No. 1 Fifth Col- 
umnist. The Government is being 
urged to shake the country out of 
this, and force civilians to carry gas 
masks as a reminder that danger is 
ever present. 

This confident feeling arises from 
the fact that London has not had an 
air-raid alarm in many weeks, and 
fewer than 300 Nazi raiders have 
crossed the British coast in last four 
weeks. A new pattern of victory is 
discerned in Russia’s unexpected re- 
sistance to the German army. These 
things offset the disappointing dis- 
covery that Roosevelt and Churchill 
are not taking America into the war. 

The newspapers report a strange 
whispering campaign thruout Eng- 
land, pointing to an early victory, even 
naming Sept. 30 as the day when 
Germany is to fall. But every re- 
sponsible person here knows there 
is no ground for any such hope. Long 
months of war lie ahead. The most 
that can be hoped for this year is 
that the Russians will come under the 
protection of winter weather with 
their army relatively intact. Never- 
theless, rumors will not down. Even 
the stock market is affected. Children 
who have been evacuated twice or 
three times are coming back to dan- 
gerous areas. Hundreds of special 
holiday trains are run, though gov't 
has appealed to people to refrain from 
travel, to ease coal shortage. 

The American film, “Gone With the 
Wind” is breaking all records here. 
Dining rooms and dance floors in big 
hotels are crowded. Laughter and 
music come out thru curtained win- 
dows as one walks home thru black- 
out streets. Streets are busy during 
shopping hours.—Condensed from Mr. 
CLappPer’s Syndicated Column. 


ARMY—Language 

Chevron—The French word for raft- 
er. It is thought that the first use of 
the chevron as an insignia was to in- 
dicate that the wearer was the mili- 
tary chief of a feudal household. 

Chow—The word means food, and 
came into American usage with ar- 
rival of Chinese immigrants in Cali- 
fornia in 1848. Said to be a corrup- 
tion of Chinese word chia, pronounced 
chee-ah. 

Company—Presumably from the old 
Latin word companio, meaning to 
come together and eat bread. 

Corporal—From the Latin capo, 
meaning head or chief. 

Doughboy—A general term for in- 
fantry soldiers of the United States 
army. There are many theories of the 
origin of this term. One of the most 
plausible comes from the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations 





“Herrenfolk” 

Prime Minister Churchill’s char- 
icterization of the Nazis as “her- 
renfolk,” in his Sunday broadcast, 
is an allusion to the old Prussian 
Herren-haus (or House of Lords) 
the group generally credited with 
fostering the aggression policies of 
Bismarck’s era. 











which states that the name doughboy 
originally was given to Crauford’s 
Light Division in the Peninsular War, 
from their custom of grinding their 
own wheat and flour—Frank Copy. 


AVIATION—Production 

Power for aluminum production in 
the South is being stepped up through 
a consumer saving plan devised by the 
Army and TVA. Here’s the plan: It 
takes 10 k.w. to make a pound of 
aluminum, or 100,000 k.w. to a 10,000 
pound airplane. Each community in 
TVA territory which saves its allot- 
ment of k.w. hours will have a mili- 
tary airplane named after it and will 
get a certificate signed by the chief 
of the Army Air Forces.—Aviation, 
8-41. 


BOOKS 


At a dinner-party one evening the 
venerated Columbia professor, Ray- 
mond Weaver, was queried by a bright 
young thing, in her most buffed and 
polished finishing-school voice, “Mr. 
Weaver, have you read So-and-so’s 
book?” (naming a modish best-seller 
of the moment). Mr. Weaver confessed 
he had not. “Oh, you'd better hurry 


up—it’s been out over three months.” 
Mr. Weaver, an impressive gentle- 
man with a voice like a Greek herald, 
inquired, “My dear young lady, have 
you read Dante’s Divine Comedy?” 
“No.” “Then you’d better hurry up— 
it’s been out over six hundred years.” 
—C.uiFton FApDIMAN, in his forthcom- 
ing book Reading I’ve Liked, from ex- 
cerpts reprinted in Vogue, 8-15-'41. 


CHARITY—Chain Letter 

Whether or not this marks the ori- 
gin of the chain letter, one of its 
early uses (1888) is described in For- 
REST WILson’s life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Crusader in Crinoline: 

The Mandarin Church was having 
a hard struggle to survive. ... But 
a new system of raising money for 
charity had been devised—the chain 
letter—and the minister’s wife wanted 
to know if Mrs. Stowe would compose 
one for the Mandarin parish. Each 
recipient was asked to contribute ten 
cents and send two copies of the let- 
ter to friends, adding a serial number 
to the letters. When the serial num- 
ber reached 15, all recipients were to 
close the scheme and send no other let- 
ters. At the bottom of the letter was 
not the usual appeal to superstition 
and warnings of bad luck but this no- 
tice: 

“Anyone refusing to join in the 
scheme is requested to return this pa- 
per immediately to Mrs. Crane (the 
minister’s wife), for only in this way 
can she know the chain is broken. 

‘It means only ten cents to each 
person, but yet a break in the chain 
entails a serious loss to the church.”— 
(Lippincott, $3.75). 


COOKS AND 
COOKING—Pride 


For many years Paderewski had a 
Negro cook named Copper. After a 
meal that was unusually good, the pi- 
anist told his waiter to tell the cook 
that “the fish was excellent, the meat 
delicious, and the dessert very good.” 

After a moment the waiter returned 
to report: 

“Mr. Copper says ‘Thank you, sir, 
and the soup was good, too.’ ”"—Musical 
Courier, 7-41. 


CRIME—Criminals 


To make a hardened nineteen-year- 
old killer, take a youngster from the 
crawling slums of any large city. Mix 
with a tough teen-age gang, whose 
hard-learned motto is: “Take it when 
you can get it. No one’s going to give 
it to you.” Add a broken home with 
plenty of dirt and disorder te make 
life in the streets look good, and a 


—— et 
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typically overcrowded metropolitan 
school, by necessity, a practitioner of 
assembly-belt education. Stir well for 
several years. Then put your young- 
ster into a stolen car, taking a joy 
ride around the block to show off to 
the gang. Run the car into a pole 
and remove the youngster to magis- 
trate’s court. 

You’ve got every necessary ingredi- 
ient in the mixture now except one. 
To ferment, your still pretty naive 
lad must be stored away for a while 
in a cool dry jail where he can ab- 
sorb sufficient quantities of the poison 
with which the atmosphere is satur- 
ated through the presence of real 
criminals. Then dump him back into 
the streets. That's all. Put your fingers 
to your ears. The explosion will take 
place any minute now.—Tuomas C. 
DesMonpbD, “Close the Criminal Col- 
leges,” Christian Century, 8-20-'41. 





Why they call it Iran 

Iran is not a new name for Persia, 
but a very old one. It is the native 
term, dating back to early-historic 
times, and is derived from the 
Airiya of the Avesta, sacred book 
of the Zoroastrian faith. It signifies 
“the country of the Aryans”. 

In the period after the World 
War, Persians began referring to 
themselves as Irani, and their 
country as Iran. The change was 
made official by the Persian gov't 
in 1935. Similarly, the people of 
Siam have, in modern days,reverted 
to their venerable native name, 
Thailand. 











DEFENSE—Aluminum 


Aluminum gathered in the recent 
pots-and-pans derby may never be ac- 
tually used for defense purposes. The 
majority of it is largely unsuitable for 
airplane parts and will be used to free 
aluminum now being held by con- 
sumer-goods industries. Thus the pots 
and pans donated by patriotic house- 
wives may sooner or later return to 
them newer, of course,—but as pots 
and pans.—Uncensored, the anti-war 
weekly news-letter. 


DEFENSE—Changes 


The President’s freezing order of 
Japanese business means not only no 
more silk but no more lily bulbs for 
Easter, goldfish by the tankful for five 
and dime stores, oyster-bed seedlings, 
camphor for menthol products or 
pytheum seeds for bug powder.— 
JAMES R. Youna, for Walter Winchell. 


The Keys of the Kingdom.—A. J. 
Cronin, Hatter’s Castle, The Stars 
Look Down, The Citadel, (Little 
Brown, $2.50). 

“And I will give to thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

For the second time in four years, 
the poignant pen of Dr. A. J. Cronin 
has written a title across the top 
of the best-seller list, a title which is 
a fragment of these words of Christ 
to Peter. 

Had the keys been early tendered 
to Francis Chisholm, a Scots priest, 
he would have refused them much as 
he rejected the pseudo-piety which 
prompted the Chinese merchant, Mr. 
Chia, to offer to become a Christian. 
To Father Chisholm the keys must not 
merely be given; they must be earned. 

The hollow-cheeked, orphaned lad 
of Tweedside, coveted by his dowdy, 
avaricious grandmother for the tiny 
heritage he would bring, lived up to 
the high hopes which his beloved 
Aunt Polly held for him—to become 
a priest. But this came only after 
the death of his boyhood love, Nora, 
which, added to the tragic drowning 
of his parents, tortured his thoughts 
as testaments from above. He must 
give himself entirely to God. 

Relieved of his curacy, a failure in 
his own eyes, Father Francis trans- 
ferred his idealism, his individuality 
and complete simplicity to an humble 
mission in deepest China. 

The greater part of the book re- 
lates to the priest’s experiences in 
that locale. When he arrived at his 
destination, a thousand miles from 
Tientsin, Father Chisholm found the 
mission buildings in a deplorable 
state. The roof was blown off the 
mud-brick chapel and the walls were 





crumbling. He was forced to estab- 
lish quarters for himself in a stable. 
There was no congregation, and im- 
mediately the Father encountered 
hostility because he refused to hire 
worshipers, a custom fostered by his 
predecessor. 

Father Chisholm’s religion was sim- 
ple and logical, as well as spiritual. 
Thru a fair knowledge of first-aid and 
hygiene, he gradually ingratiated him- 
self with the villagers. For thirty- 
five years he fought famine, war, 
drought and hardship, guarding the 
health and praying for the souls of 
Christians and non-Christians alike. 
With waning strength of body, but 
waxing strength of spirit, he remained 
unswerving from his ideal of service— 
humility. 

Finally, we see the tired old priest 
back in England, to face the caustic 
scrutiny of dark, distinguished Mon- 
signor Sleeth, his clerical superior. 
“These incredible remarks you have 


made!”—and the Monsignor frowned 
in deep distress as he quoted from a 
little Morocco-bound book: “ ‘Christ 


was a perfect man, but Confucius had 
a better sense of humor’ or ‘Atheists 
may not all go to hell. I knew one 
who didn’t.’” 

But the humility and sincerity of 
Francis Chisholm were contagious. 
Monsignor Sleeth, in the end, left the 
presence of the priest with this prayer 
upon his lips: “Oh, Lord, let me learn 
something from this old man”—a sup- 
plication which the reader may well 
share. 

The Keys of the Kingdom, a Book- 
of-The-Month Club selection for Au- 
gust, illuminates the upsweep of reti- 
gion in a world of chaos. It is a fas- 
cinating story. 


EEE: Ce 


DEFENSE—Expenditures 

We believe everything else should 
be subordinated to defense. We wish 
New Dealers shared this view, and 
would reduce the civil expenditures of 
federal gov’t from 6,656 million dollars 
(1940) down to near the 2,000 million 
of 1933. 

Abolition of only half this increase 


would save gov’t more than all the 
money, labor and materials now being 
used in home building. 


How can some New Dealers talk of 
“necessity” of reducing homebuild- 
ing in face of enormously inflated 
gov’t civil expenditures?—Sam’:t O. 
Dunn, Publisher, American Builder, 
8-'41, 
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News of the New 


HOUSING: Department of Agricul- 
ture recently set up in patio of its 
Administration building, a “cotton 
house.” In its construction some 700 
pounds of cotton were used (insula- 
tion: 500 pounds; plywood walls, 200 
pounds). Had time permitted, roof 
could have absorbed more cotton in 
form of cotton-reinforced cement shin- 
gles. . . . No more expensive than 
other insulating materials, cotton has 
advantage of cheaper installation... . 
Navy Department has ordered 300 
“cotton” houses for employes. 

New in house construction are walls 
that bend. They’re made of rounded 
pieces of wood, cemented to canvas. 


“ ” 


INDUSTRY: Air-conditioned gloves 
are producing more comfort for fac- 
tory workers forced to lift highly- 
heated units. Low-pressure air-hose 
extends into gauntlet, providing cir- 
culation of cool air, and eliminating 
possibility of burns. 

By dissolving chemically - treated 
bituminous coal in furfural, Dr. Walter 
M. Fuchs, Pa., State College, has de- 
veloped new liquid fuel with impor- 
tant industrial possibilities. New fluid, 
mixed with oil, makes hotter fire than 
either coal or oil alone. Useful in 
making resins and plastics. May in- 
crease cruising range of ships... . 
Furfural is derived from waste—oat 
hulls, corn cobs, etc. 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: Fruit pectin, the house- 
wife’s jelling standby, has been used 
successfully as substitute for blood in 
transfusions by four doctors on Ford 
Hospital medical staff. Thus far, used 
chiefly in shock cases. American mili- 
tary authorities much interested. Brit- 
ish government has made inquiries. 


“ ” 


SCIENCE: John J. O'Neill, presi- 
dent of National Association of 
Science Writers made the sensational 
charge last week that government had 
“clapped a censorship” on laboratories 
developing an element which, if con- 
tained in a 10-pound bomb “would 
blast a hole 25 miles in diameter and 
more than a mile deep, wrecking every 
structure within 100 miles.” Assertion 
relates to method of releasing energy 
from uranium atom. O'Neill charges 
“politicians” have control of scien- 
tists who are working on discovery 
and are “driving them to develop it 
for war uses.” 


DEFENSE—Production 


Defense unemployment—due large- 
ly to the critical shortage of metals 
and other materials—will offset job 
gains by the end of 1941.—A. F. of L. 
Monthly Survey, 8-'41. 


DESTINY 


I know that nothing can happen 
either to my husband or me until our 
work is done—MapaMe Cuiane Kar- 
SHEK quoted in Joy Homer’s Dawn 
Watch in China, (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.00). 


DRESS—In Wartime 


Apropos of the clothes rationing 
which is limiting the Britisher’s ward- 
robe are these lines from a song en- 
titled “Sixty-six Coupons.” 

If you spent them all at once 
You could be looking dandy, 
But November or December 
You would look like Gandhi. 
—New York Times, 8-17-'41. 


EDUCATION 


There will be no place in the next 
few years for the “country club” type 
of college campus; for the “jitter-bug 
generator,” or for the factory for stuf- 
fing shirts, or the communistic cell. 

The day is coming, if it is not al- 
ready here, when the institutions of 
higher education will be forced to 
justify themselves, and only those 
which can produce will survive.—Dr. 
Rogert Gorvon Sprout, President, Uni- 
versity of California, addressing 
American College Publicity Ass’n. 


HUMOR—In Wartime 


Once when an enemy plane dropped 
near a town, the people put a sign 
over it which said: 

Built in Germany 
Finished in England 

One of the businessmen put a sign 
in his shattered window and sent his 
friends telegrams which said simply: 

OpEN as USUAL 
But when the second blast occurred, 
he sent another telegram which read: 
More OPEN THAN USUAL 
—ELMER WHEELER, Tested Telegrams, 
(Prentice-Hall, $1.50). 


ISOLATION 
The statewide poll being conducted 
by the Great Falls (Mont.) News 


shows that if Senator Wheeler were 
running for re-election on his isola- 
tionist platform this year he would be 
defeated by over 100,000. More than 
70 per cent of those in the poll who 





Representative Martin L. Swee- 
ney, writing in Scribner’s Commen- 
tator, 9-41, decries the proposal 
of Union Now, suggesting that “God 
Bless America” be changed to “God 
Save America” and sung in this 
fashion: 

God save America 

From British rule. 

Stand beside her and guide her 

From the schemers who would 
make her a fool, 

From Lexington to Yorktown 

From blood-stained Valley Forge, 

God save America 

From a King named George. 











voted for him last year declared they 
would not do so now.—Prarson & AL- 
LEN Washington Merry-Go-Round. 


MARRIAGE 


American millionaires can no longer 
afford to buy Social Security with a 
capital S, thru purchase of an old- 
world title for a marriageable daugh- 
ter. Like other citizens, the rich are 
far more interested in social security 
with a small s. 


As a matrimonial catch in today’s 
market, a home-grown coal king, steel 
baron, motor monarch or pickle prince- 
ling trumps the fanciest foreign 
duke, viscount or belted earl, doubled 
in spades. Indeed, an American lad 
with a steady job, a regular pay check 
and ambition is today’s Dream Prince 
in the eyes of fond parents and their 
daughters alike—Inrez Ross, in her 
Syndicated Column. 


MORALE 

I'll tell you what morale is. It is 
when a soldier thinks his army is 
the best in the world, his regiment the 
best in the army, his company the 
best in the regiment, his squad the 
best in the company, and that he him- 
self is the best damn soldierman in 
the outfit—Bric-Gen. James A. ULI. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

There are three flags, all the same 
size and flying at the same height on 
the top of the Acropolis. The Greek 
flag is in the middle, with the Ger- 
man flag on one side and the Italian 
flag on the other. The Greeks look at 
the flags and say, “Christ hung be- 
tween two thieves.”—FrepericK CRANE, 
former Socony Vacuum Co., manager 
in Athens. 
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PAN-AMERICAN Relations 


A South American statesman gives 
his recipe for the cement which will 
strengthen Pan-American friendship: 
“My country looks up to the great 
powers and tries to be like them. The 
stronger the power, the more it proves 
its strength, the more we admire it. 
From the point of view of prestige in 
South America, the best thing the 
United States could do would be to 
fight and win a war.”—CHaARLES WER- 
TENBAKER, A New Doctrine for the 
Americas, (Viking, $2.00). 


PARENT-CHILDREN RELA- 
TIONS 


Cure for the growing daughter who 
can’t conceal a certain shame for her 
mother’s appearance: Spend more on 
mother—less on daughter. It works. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


New procedure, soon to be put into 
effect in all states, will give poten- 
tial soldier his physical examination 
far as possible ahead of date set for 
induction, and as close as possible 
to his home. 

Plan contemplates meeting ojec- 
tions of men called to arms who quit 
jobs and make other arrangements, 
only to be turned down at last min- 
ute by army doctors. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE—Ex- 
tension 


With the draft extension final the 
song “Good-bye Dear, I'll be Back 
in a Year,” is out-dated—substitute 
suggested in Chicago Daily Tribune, 
“Good-bye Dear, I'll be Back With a 
Beard.” 


TRAVEL—tTourists 


In a hotel you are your own guest. 
You think you own the place when 
you are in it and know you do when 
you leave it.—JoHN Mason Brown, 
“T’ll Take the American Plan,” Vogue, 
8-15-"41. 


W AR—Sacrifice 


Mr. Harold L. Ickes in Spokane on 
a vacation made this foreboding state- 
ment: “The actual (gasoline) short- 
age isn’t in the West, but I think you 
ought to share the transportation dif- 
ficulty which causes the shortage in 
the East.” 

Comments the Wall Street Journal 
editorially: During the World War 
there was a little cult which became 
known as the “make ’em suffer boys.” 
It was the theory of the members 
that the population generally should 


American Scene 


Cobwebs are collecting in a corner of 
a certain small factory. The corner 
once was filled from floor to beams 
with steel. The clack and hum of 
industry have diminished to a whis- 
per. Few workers are left. The owner 
may have to lock the door and go find 
a job pretty soon. 

Four blocks away is another fac- 
tory, covering an entire city block. 
It is working night and day—on de- 
fense orders. 

This is the strange spectacle of 
starvation in the midst of plenty— 
the plight of a small factory that 
can’t get defense orders. 

Six years ago L. P. Lent was selling 
rubber heels, shoe horns, shoe laces, 
and such on the road. Then he bor- 
rowed some money and set up in 
business for himself—the American 
Findings Manufacturing Company. 
The business prospered. Only last 
year, he took over the building next 
door, put in some new machinery and 
went out after more orders. 

Last March Mr. Lent ordered some 
steel from a mill over in Ohio. He 
didn’t know it at the time, but that 
was an historic occasion. The mill 
said they couldn’t let him have any 
more after that—shoe horns weren’t 
necessary to defense. 


American Findings hasn't been able 
to get steel since. Mr. Lent called a 
local jobber the other day. The price 
was $7 per 100 pounds. Though he 
had paid only $4.84 for his last lot, 
Mr. Lent said he’d be glad—mighty 
glad—to get a supply at that figure. 
But the jobber replied: “Now, Lou, 
you know I can’t let you have any 
of that steel. RCA has a priority rat- 
ing. It will have to go to them.” 


There are 3 men still working in 
the plant. Next week it will be 2. 
They're just finishing up shoe horns 
that have already been stamped out. 





When that work is done, there’s noth- 
ing else in sight. 


Why doesn’t Lent try to get some 
defense work? 


Listen! Lent registered long ago 
with a Commerce Department survey; 
gave them information about his ma- 
chines, and what he could make for 
defense. He did the same thing for 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. They sent him a red, white 
and blue sign with an eagle on it, 
and something about his plant being 
willing to aid in defense. He wrote 





Half a million pounds of metal 
may be saved for defense this year 
thru substitution of plastic in those 
little metal tips on shoe laces, Du- 
Pont has reported.—Waill Street 
Journal. 











the Defense Contract Service in Chi- 
cago—the agency that is trying to get 
big concerns to sub-contract more of 
their defense work. 


“Where's all the steel going?” Mr. 
Lent asks helplessly. “Why U. S. 
Steel alone turns out more than Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Belgium 
put together. Surely some of our 
steel is going into civilian production. 
Why can’t I get a little—at least 20% 
of my former allotment? 


“If I could help the defense program 
by closing my shop that would be 
okay with me. But here are my ma- 
chines—that new 50-ton stamper— 
that could make parts of shells, or 
fuses, or dozens of things. And they 
don’t even answer my letters when I 
offer my production! They just tell 
me I can’t have any more steel to make 
my usual things. What can a fellow 
do?”—Rocer Buprow, Scripps-Howard 
writer on Economics, 


be required to forego usual things and 
to do unusual things, regardless of 
whether the sacrifices contributed ef- 
fectively to the war effort; in this 
way, it was argued, the country would 
be made “war conscious.” So it would 
seem that even though in some sec- 


tions of the country gasoline supplies 
may be available without interference 
with the defense effort, these sections 
nevertheless are to undergo ration- 
ing. 

Does this augur the revival of that 
cult of World War 1I?—8-21-’41. 
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| Like Americans 


By Nancy Boyp 





This chauvinistic effusion appeared 
originally in Vanity Fair in 1922. It 
was later reprinted as a frontispiece 
in Miss Boyd's little book of Distress- 
ing Dialogues 1927). With 
the current rise in patriotic fervor, it 
has seemed advisable to give the lines 
life. We have had 
space only to consider the case of the 
French. In the 
Miss Boyd stirs up quite a Parade of 
Nations: 


(Harper, 


a new lease on 


unabridged version, 





The French are nice. 

But they are not so nice as the 
Americans. 

They wear the most charming 
frocks in the world. 

And the most awkward 
clothes. 

Their shoes are too short. 

Their ankles are too thick. 

They are always forgetting 
they put their razors. 

They have no street-corner shoe- 
shining palaces, where every man can 
be a king for five minutes every day. 

Nor any Sunday supplement. 
Their mail-boxes are cleverly-hid- 
den slits in the wall of a cigar store. 


under- 


where 


I like Americans. 

They make a lot of foolish laws. 

But at least their cigarettes are not 
rolled by the government. 

The material of which the French 
make their cigarettes would be used 
in America to enrich the fields. 


In the city the French are delight- 
ful. 

They kiss in the cafes and dine on 
the sidewalks. 

Their dance halls are gay with paper 
ribbons and caps and colored bal- 
loons. 

Their rudeness is more gracious 
than other people’s courtesy. 

But they are afraid of the water. 

They drink it mixed with wine. 

They swim with wings. 

And they bathe with an atomizer. 


I like Americans. 

They either shoot the whole nickel, 
or give up the bones. 

You may say what you will, they are 
the nicest people in the world. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


On a holiday excursion, the avid 
fisherman was finally forced to give 
up and go home. Instead of baiting 
fish, he, himself, was bait for the 
mosquitoes. 

On his discouraged return, he re- 
ported: “During the first night out 
I overheard of the mosquitoes 
talking. They had just killed a steer. 
The first mosquito said: ‘Shall we 
eat it here or take it home?’ And the 
other replied: ‘We better eat it here. 
If we take it home the big fellows will 
take it away from us.’” 


two 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
JIMMIE FIDLER 
Hollywood Columnist 

A German gentieman had just 
attended Hitler’s funeral and re- 
turned home to tell his wife about 
the obsequies. “It was bea . . 0o- 
tiful!” he enthused. “Such moun- 
tains of wonderful flowers, sent 
from all over the world for the 
Fuehrer! Such eloquent speeches 
from Herr Goering, Herr Goebels, 
and Herr von Ribbentrop, and 
such crowds of people. After the 
speeches, they lowered the casket 
into the grave, then drew it up, 
then lowered it again, then drew 
it up. .” “But why?” inter- 
rupted his frau. “Because,” ex- 
claimed the husband, whispering, 
every time they lowered it, there 
was such applause they had to 
bring it up for an encore.” 


Did you hear about the couple driv- 
ing across the Mojave desert? In the 
distence they saw a tiny black speck 
which, when they approached it, 
turned out to be a man wearing only 
his swimming trunks. 

The man hailed them and said, 
“How far is the ocean?” 

Somewhat surprised, the couple ex- 
plained that the ocean was a few 
hundred miles away, on the other side 
of California. 

“Good Lord,” said the man, star- 
ing at the sandy waste, “what a 
beach!”"—ANN Marsters, Chicago Her- 
ald-American. 


Otis Skinner was playing a matinee 
once at which there was present a 
group of young women from a fash- 
ionable dramatic school. Throughout 
the performance they chattered and 
giggled without a stop. This was quite 
disconcerting to Mr. Skinner and the 
other actors, who found it well nigh 
impossible to get through their lines. 

When 
the girls were taken backstage to 
meet the famous actor. They gushed 
over him, and one girl said: 

“Oh, Mr. Skinner, 
play so very much! You acted so mag- 
nificently! But there must be some- 
thing wrong with the theater’s acous- 
tics. There were times when we could 
hardly hear you.” 

“That is strange,” answered the 
actor. “I found not the least difficulty 
in hearing you.” 


the performance was over, 


we enjoyed the 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


“Now, my dear woman, will you 
please tell me how many children you 
have had and how many are living?” 

“Oh, I’ve had nine children—seven 
alive, and two in Civil Service.”— 
Irish Digest. 











